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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the processes and results of 
children's involvement in interrelated reading/writing activities. 
First, descriptions of 23 children's reading and writing behavior 
were drawn from a group of case studies of children who were 
participating in Reading Recovery, an early intervention program that 
targets first grade children at risk of failure in reading. 
Examination of teachers' daily records of reading and writing and of 
children's writing samples indicated that when given opportunities to 
engage in related reading and writing, children did connect those 
processes in a variety of ways. Second, outcome data were examined to 
document results of children's participating in this integrated 
program. Eight dependent variables were used to compare two groups of 
children (133 in all) who participated in the program with a group of 
37 that participated in another program. Comparisons indicated that 
children who were deliberately engaged in an integrated program 
achieved higher scores on both reading and writing measures. Children 
who were daily engaged in holistic lessons that included reading and 
writing and stories and messages achieved accelerated progress. (Five 
data tables and nine figures are included, and 18 references are 
appended. ) ( Author/ JK) 
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Abstract 

nife study exaiTjned the processes and results of chadren's involvement in interrelated 
readmgAvntuig activities. First, descriptions of children's reading and writing behavior were drawn 
from a group (N = 23) of case studies of children who were participating in the o-;ading Recovery, an 
early mtervcntion pro-am that targets first grade children at risk of failure in reading. Examination 
of teachers daily records of reading and writiiig and of children's writing samples indicated that when 
given opportumties to engage in related reading and writing, children do connect those processes in a 
yanety of ways. Second, outcome data were examined to document results of children's participating 
ui this mtegrated program. Eight dependent variables were used to compare two groups of cMdren 
(n - 96; n - 37) who participated in the program with a group (n = 37) that participatsd in anoth-r 
program. Comparisons mdicated that children who were deliberately engaged in an integrated 
program achieved hi^r on both reading and writing measures. Children who were daily engaged in 
holistic lessons that uKluded reading and writing and stories and messages achieved acSlerated 
progress. 
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SUCCESS OF CHILDREN AT RISK IN A PROGRAM 
THAT COMBINES WRITING AND READING 

The efficacy of teaching reading and writing together as interrelated processes seems obvious enough 
to ji^tify desigmng a cumculum to integrate the two. We know that young children begin to 
i^n^^ f^^ °' ^ *o r«ad individual words (Qay. 1975; 

Cto. 1980; Femero & Teberosky. 1982). As children reconstruct written language for themselves 
they truly make It their own. As Barr (1985) has expressed it. reading andlmting "are bes 
developed through lively and sustained interaction one with the other." 

Studies of spelling have also revealed possible relationships. The reading and writing processes are 
different and those differences deserve more study, but as Read (1986) observed, "there is clearly 
Mme relation t^tween spellir« and reading." ITie processes are fundamentally linked because th<y 
both deal with text, and some researchers (Tiemey & Pearson, 1983) have connected the composing 
SS^^r? v;ith the reader's construction of the text while reading. Research onZcM 

Tc^iilltlfZF'^''' ^ Taylor, 1983; Cochran-Smith. 1985) 

reoopu^s that both processes are embedded in the social and linguistic contexts which the child 
espenences first at home and then at school. ITiese contexts influence children's access to literacy 
resources for use in both reading and writing. " ^ 

A theoretical framework for emergent literacy describes reading and writing as cyclical and 

SoZ'';l!7^K~^i^'^' 1^' ^ write, they m^e the2,m,ections 

ftat form their basic understanduigs about both. Uaming in one area enhances learning in the 
^.^iJt'^ ample evidence to suggest that the processes are inseparable and that we should 
SZ^^H^^S;^ ^^"''^^ °^ ^^"^ interrelationships. Hence, the two activities should be 
uitegrated in instructional settings. Teachers need to create supportive situations in which children 

Sch STnf viT '° ' ^"^^ leamin^d they need to d JStmctS; 

which helps children make connections between reading and writing. 

>^ming that discovering and using readingMriting connections is an important part of the process 
nnn^"^ f"^^' f ^""^^ ^"^'^^^ Important for children who are at risk to have miimum 
opportunites for «plonng and relating the two processes. ITiis paper focuses on thTreading 
progress of first grade children initially determined to be at risk of failure in reading. ITiese children 

li^f 5.^.Hc T f opportumties for exploring Uteracy. TTiis report is based on research^ 
In? Sn^i?"' f S"?,^^?^ draws perspectives from research in early reading 

and wntmg behavior (notably Read, 1971, 1986; Bissex. 1980; Harste, Woodward, & Burke, 1982) 
and on studies of the social contexts of literacy activities (Bloome & Green, 1984). First, descriptions 

w«e^Jrr4Sn1"' "^'^ 7"^"^^°' ^''"^ fr"'" ^ °f ^^dies. kse smdies 
S own^^^in^ generate hypotheses concerning the ways children approached tasks and directed 
their own learning during the readmgAvnting activities. TTien. to confirm the outcomes of the 
program, quantitative data from the large study of children's progress are presented. 

The Reading Recoveiy Program 

Sfn^aA^f ' °^ ^""'l^^ P"^'^ '"^^ « setting for studying 

connections m the literacy learning process. Developed in New Zealand by Marie 
Clay (19-^), Readmg Recoveiy provides short-term intensive help that results in accelerated progress 

?,'rrK",h!™ P"^^ ^""'^ ^ °f '"^t^"^^ °' « step-by-step prescribed 

curnculum. Instead, the program depends for its effectiveness on trained teachers' ability to observe 
a child s readmg and writing behavior, to infer the child's intentions and underlying cognitive 
foTe'^r ""^^ ''^"^•""S' "<:'"ding adjusting his/her owr. behavior in response 
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nie program targete the poorest readers in the class, who are taken out of their regular classroom for 
one-to^ne pl|mned lessons for 30 minutes each day. The goal of the program kto S SrS 
d^ver effectjre reading strategies v.hich will result in an independent'^sysTem for reaSg S 
^^T^nr^^v°^^u^' '^'^ '"^^ ^^^^ During each lesson a cMdZZ 

Z t^^Z^ J^^ J?* '^'^ '^8^^' *=°'"P°^^ writes a stoiy. Every 

iTh^t hH"^^? ^ ^'^'^'^ ^ °' ^he will be expected to read 

rS-Xl ''^y- ^ int^^'^ntion "continues until tte individual child Im developed 

jSr^a hdp. '""'^^ ^ ^ 

Sincf^tf Recove^ framework stipulates that children must be involved in whole Cext reading and 
wnting tasks rather than isolated teaching or drill on items. Furthermore, teachers must mSe 
different decisions for each child. Although teachers use a designated set of proceduTel^v 
individual y select books and specific instructional goals and pracSfor each child TnuTO 

Se^rJr' ^"^•^^^ '""^^ '"^^ decisions based on a^^^h 

arc integral to the program* ^ 

SoS'lSff ^^r"^' ^^"^^"^ '"""^^ ^ ^" °f t^^g- Teachers are trained 
through cluneal and pecr-cntiqwng experiences guided by a skilled leader. Extensive use is made of a 

TZ^lfTJl ^'t** f'^'^' demonstrates by teaching a lesson to a sSt On the 
A J^^rH li?^ '"^'H'^'^ °^ ^ »°"P ^b^"'* simultaneously discuss the lesson 

Afterwards, the teacher talks with peers about the demonstration. The goal of tfiis special taS 
comse^is to enable teachers to learn powerful ways of working with chadren to hel^them3m1 

SSSo mLe'^^L^SH'"'^ ^ ""T'"^ ^ °^ «=hildren. Children are 

Sff JL^ ixcelerated progress to a point where they can be released, or "discontinued" 
*e P. ^^^r «^ ^*"dy and replications in New ialand showS that 



Sr^lVs^SThet ""^"^^ 

So^^re^SVJ?^?! had provided some evidence to support the program's effectiveness; but 
foS^^L: "'"''^ '''''''^ ""dertaken fo^ the 



3. 



Os/s studies had not involved children who were receiving classroom instruction in a 
readmg program which focused on direct teaching of a sequence of skills and placed 
^t emphasis on phomcs. New Zealand classrooms tended to feature language 
expenencc and a vanety of natural language texts and literature as instructional 
matenal. Classrooms m our study featured reading groups and instruction based on a 
commercial readmg system with heavy concentrations cn skills and phonics. 

teachers who were specifically trained to use a skills 
approach to readmg. New Zealand teachers who became Reading Recovery teachers 
had been teachmg m schools where language experience was generally used. Teachers 

!^ad"ng'iSurdon ""^"^^^^ ^""^ ^^"^^^^^ ^° ^ ^^^^"^ 

Previous studies of the impact of Reading Recovery had not utilized a randomly 
selected companson group. ^ 
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1. 
2. 



^' IlL^^M S?^- P^°^''«'» ^ laboratoiy for systematic 

study ofchildren's behavior in reading and writing. 

Descriptive Study of ReadingAVriting Connections 

•nie two lands of data reported here provided different and equally important kinds of informarinn 
about the mstruction of young children having difficulty in reading dScSe^nf^T 
drawn from the following sources: (a) childre.?s daily v^^^'^deo^s S^^^^ 
chJdren at eight points in time; and (c) teachers' records, deluding obse^ationaTnotS 
accordmg to mstructions. In the analysis of this data, we asked thr« quSns° ^ 

Is there evidence that children connect reading with writing processes during individual 
lessons which include both activities? ^ maiviauai 

Are teachers who receive special training in observing children's reading and writing 
behavior able to capture in their daily notes those behaviors which indicate childr«^ 
making connections between the two processes? 

3. What kinds of links between reading and writing do children make? 

SeS^^^^lr^f, ~ ---- t^coSe^^SSiT 

SUS f^L^e^rSilli^i.h'''^ program were first grade students in urban schools 

wereS-w ^ rates and high proportions of children on free or reduced price lunch. Children 
RJ^dT^^o^^Vt'"^'^^^^'^ taught by specially trained teachers. Of the entire™ of 
Reading Recoveiy children, 73% were successfully released by the end of the vear Be(Sise we 

S keeL'^rfanT' '""t" " .Tf ^""^^'^ four'teache^s who wer^clsiS^^ 

t^T^"^^ "^'^^^ "^^'^^^ F™'" the group of children taught by those four 

?^th Sa^ti^lTf"^^^^^^^^ '"^'^ ^'^-^^^ '-^^ -d<"n^y setc^VmoJ in- 

c^!S?tion^ni!?nl°X''S^^^^^ ^'^^ *^"^''' °f ^hi^h offered checks and 

SrS?^ ? t^. ^ P™"^ °f information was teachers' lesson plans for work 

^th mdmdual children. Except for selecting the new text to be read that day, ReaS Recovery 
teachers do no preplamimg for the daily lesson. Instead, teachers are expSted to "SZ tSd? 

moirt^^^r;'^^^^ ^^^•^^^ ^^^^-^^ °f ^^^^"'^ ^^avioS Jkf'r thr-S h^bie 
moment TTie lessen plan." then, is not a traditional plan but in open-ended observational record. 

^Td !t ^"^^^ ''"^'"^""^ observations which over time build a detailed 

rm)rd of behavior. In their weekly seminars, which continue throughout the year teachers are 

SSS^tfhe ^''"^ Eo atteSoTnd S^^^^^^ 

are^Tbe nJlT t k comiections between reading and writing is one of the 

^epelntiSiJg. '""^ "^'^"^ ^ ' °' P™g^- toward 

SSed'to cSn!?S "^P"' ^'^'''''^ '^^y' ^ of the lesson, the child is 

Ss^ buX H T"^' T ^'^^ '^^ teacher supports th^ child when 

necessary, but the wntten products must be the child's own composition. At least one sentenT^k 
vmtten and then read each day. Although time does not permit the wriSng of leSthy L^^^^^^^ I 

S^teS theTntent' M '"V"'^ ^^^^^ ''''' CoScKT ; C^^^ 

rewrites the sentence on a stnp of paper and then cuts it apart The child then rea^mbles the 
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sentenoe and checks the reconstruction for accuracy by reading or checking with the original text. 
The entire sentence ,s always reread. The teacher records the child's responses in the d Jly lesSn 

TTie third data source for this project was a series of video tapes made of one teacher working with 
oTeaSS"plSL' '''''''''' ' °' P"^''^'' ' '° checrtheS!; 

c™'ent^^RlT^rh?S5?^ 'T"' ^f.^J^^^ual half-hour sessions which include several 
f^^2 T' * '^'^ "^^'"^ ^hich he has read before. This process allows him 

^? ^^^'^i ^ record of the r w book that was introduced to the cMd 

^ ^ '''"'^ w^'^ °' reproduction of the exact reading behawo on t^S 

text. While an accuracy record ig calculated, that is not the most important information from S 
ninmng record. This useful tool provides a way of analyzing behavior to deSneTSer STcWW 
LSTv!f ^"^'^^^^ lesson'Z includes wriSigTTe^f i^^V^^^ 
helped by the teacher, constructs words he needs. The teacher encourages the chUdto hear sounds 

« l*"" r^"- ^ '"^^^ ^ nTaJ'SjiS'aSd s^opieTo^^^ 

sentence ship which is cut apart and reconstructed by the child. These "cut apart" words^are not 

a n^°bLtrS?^"l^' ^^^^^^ Finally. tSteacJSi L^uJe 

a new book by first talking about it and then asking the child to read it This new book will be read 
independently the next day while the teacher takes a rumiing record. 

toLT^f £3 S?^ ^""^ ^« 'n^de a list of specific 

mstanccs of behavior which m our judgment constituted evidence that children were makina 

XS "S^'^e'S"' ^?"^J3r" ^^^^ '^^^^ eLhSXledlnl 

categorized. The same children's wntmg books were examined and related to the texts read on the 

^«wed using the list of ca^oril^Sepild fr^^^ 
LL£ w^° eSSiti?'^ T that the types of behaSTstd by 

rl^reSnf^S f the actual lessons viewed and confirmed teachers' record keeping. Finally 
representativ sxamples were drawn out for reporting here. 

^uf^u ^alysjs of the information seemed to confirm that children search for ways to connect 
what theyVe learned in reading and writing. The children we studied ap^^S to Snfomadon 
gamed m one area to help them solve problems in the other area IT^sTpS^^^^ 
revealed a least our types of behavior that sceemed to be characteristic S?SSen X 
successful m making the transition to literac-,. lUese behaviors are identifiedSe^S So^ 

LSri^i"^ °° ^^T^ f*"" 'P«*^^ Pbr««» to use In writing. For 

^e. Debbie remembered the word "boo hoo" from a story, .searched for it and copied it for tWs 

(Insert Figure 1 about here.] 

Teacher responses actively supported this kind of searching behavior. In another instance. Eli was 

vTrJ:2/f ^ K ^11' ^^t^.^her said casually. "Do you notice anything that will help you?" 

fecSuf tl2 te^^^^^^ fl' " '° M ^ "^'^^^^ about this teaching 

techmque. the teacher said that she would not have told the child to look for the book and seldom 

Tnr Howr' ;^"T ^^e Uked cWldren to construct words from tl^L 

sounds. However, her obseivation of Debbie's searching behavior made it seem imnortant tn 

commumcate to the child that she was taking the initiative to solve her o^pr^^^^^^^ '° 
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^ f ^^'"^ infonnttlon, which could then be used 

JJ^nfinH ^r^2*''°'?! ^ ™' *=vidcnt both in children's spontaneous 

achons and in teacher-giuded actions. Lawndale was reading a new stoiy which had the word W 
After looking at tlK word for a moment, he reached for a scrap of paper and wrote Z iTd "cow " 
which w^ in his fluent vocabulaiy. Then, he went back to his s^, JdTte wo^d W 

ho^'^d'ii''' °' '^2^ ^" ^^^^-^ Lawndak was reading tWs t«tT "Go 

pZh ^ lil , ^° horse" and stopped, appearing to beTuzzled 

Pointing to the word 'cows." the teacher said. "Could that be horse?" "No -^^STTte diSd Sna 
at the word and glancing swiftly at the picture, "if s cows." ' ^ 

3. Children used reading to check their coDstructioa of the cut-up sentence, ofteD correctlne their 
Zdrl^n the teacSer cut tS Se'^nTS 

St, the sentence back together. They were encouraged to "check" it by 

reading and in the process they usually corrected words placed in the wroJig order or wrone 

Td^^f «.«f'^H^''v?M °^ '^^^ ' supportive aLd ZZ^'LSJZ 

made it easy for the child to pay close attention to print For example. Lawndale out toeethera a,t 
up sentence contdning the word "111." a difBcult word in the cont^ oTS S^e p^^^^ 
tfiat word upside down, but when he read the sentence, he turned it right side up wiS prompt 
from the teadier. Checking and self-correcting were frequently obscXl by teaiterl 

r^^^- ^P^^ this taskSedlS u^ oSS 
as a check on wntuig and supported links between the two processes. 

LSfj'f r read texts «s « resource R,r composing their written messages For 

o^ple for several days Kerry composed sentences that were obvioOsIy drawn fromX^fo she 
To.S^t'mSr^Anr^'^'- ^^^^ing system pre-primers foLd on ^erS^cSt S 

among them Sara. Ana. and Ken. This sentence is typical of those Kerry wrote for several weeks. 

[Insert Figure 2 about here.] 

[Insert Figure 3 about here.] 
The following day. Kerry read If You Meet a Dragon and with her teacher's encouragement wrote this. 

[Insert Figure 4 about here.] 

^^eS^^'Lr'^''" °^ text was strongly influenced by his 

^nence m classroom reading instruction and it took many experiences with a variety of tejrts to 
e^and his awareness. Finally, he was ready to risk a departure fr^ knov.n pattenis^d cr^^^^^^^^ 

[Insert Figure 5 about here.] 

One of his flnal stories, written just before leaving the program, began ILke this: 

[Insert Figure 6 about here.] 
Janelle wrote this sentence on the same day that she read I Am Frightened. 

[Insert Figure 7, about here.] 
Heniy began the program with this sample of writing. 
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(Insert Figure 8 about here.] 
Several weeks later he produced a series of sentences wliich formed a continuing text which he wrote 

hTlIc ^ ^ P^"*"^ '^''^ ^ "^'"y encountered in the simple stories 
he was readuig ui individual lessons. Just before the last entry, he read the stoiy. To Town, in which 
each page reads. .. all the way to town." Henry demonstrated his use of availSle liter^ resources 
as he composed his own text Tlie supportive context allowed him to do so. 

[Insert Figure 9 about here.] 

analysis provides evidence that when given opportunities to engage in 
related readuig and wntuig. and supported by a sensitive and aware teacher, children do coaSS the 
SJK^'I^M. "'nnections vary in nature and »te highly idosyncratic, depending on the 
rhSnvi^f''' °^^.«P«"«'^ interests. The analysis justifies further Sivestigation of 
children s behavior m situations where they are expected to link reading and writing withhi "whole 
IS tn Z^n^^^^ Observations of children must be more systematic than teachers' records are 

^""^ ^''^ ^^y^^ "'"^d °^ knowledge about 

the way children make comiections between reading and writing. For example, detailed analysis of 
Children s reading/writuig connections during Reading Recovery lessons would be a fruitful area for 
uivestigation. The followmg mvesbgations might be undertaken: 

1. Behaviors indicating reading/writing connections could be measured and mapped 
through microanalysis of video tapes of a sample of children. 

2. Since children's rate of progress in reading is veiy carefully monitored in Reading 
Recovciy. children's behavior might be analyzed in detail during acceleration periods 
A common observation shared by teachers is that when children begin to notice 
connections between texts in reading and writing, they become more fluent and make 
faster progress. This hypothesis could be tested through relating children's behaviors to 
their rate of progress. 

3. Before entering the program. Reading Recovery children are always the lowest readers 
in their classrooms. The types of obsemtions suggested above might be made of 
kmdergarten and first grade children who are high achievers making rapid progress. 

Study of Achievement 

The previously described behaviors and teacher-child interactions are powerful because they provide 
evidence of readuig achievement that is brought about by comiecting reading and writing. The 
^!^HnS'"'.T interesting "slices of school life." The 23 children examined in the 

de«:nptive study were part of a large group of children who were initially determined to be poor risks 
and who mstead made good progress. 

The n<^n analysis documents student achievement of that larger group. Children who received 
uistruction ui Readuig Recovery, an instructional approach which deliberately jinked reading and 
Z T' ^^'^^^'"P^^^ chadren who participated in an alternative compensatory program which 
focusea on skJIs and isolated mformation. Eight dependent variables were used to compare three 
'/S [?J ^""^ classrooms who received Reading Recovery 

■nsmiction; (b) children from regular classrooms who received Reading Recovery instruction: and (c) 
Children from regular classrooms who did not receive Reading Recovery lessons. Program 
c assrooms were those classes taught by a teacher who had received training in Reading Recovery, 
although no Reading Recovery instruction took place in the classroom. Regular classrooms were 
those taught by teachers who had not received Reading Recoveiy training. 
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To provide perspective for viewing the achievement of the three groups, wc selected a random sample 
of children from regular classrooms in the same schools and calculated an "average range" for the 
first grade population in project schools. TTiis "average" assisted us in determining each group's 
relationship to the expected range of achievement for Reading Recovery children. 

?!^^:. ^ '^'^^ S'^^*'^ ^ ^hc urban schools described above. 

Srif '^^""^^ 1°' ^? compensatory programs using a combination of teacher judgment and 
mdnndual assessments. All chJdren were within the lowest 20% achievement g^ourof their 

tS -^TZZ"^'^' l'^^ °' " '^^'^^ '^^ 8^°"?^ °f children were 

testeo. The Readmg Recovery Program Class group of 96 children was comprised of the entire lowest 

?n "^.x'tlf*" classrooms that were taught by Reading Recovery Teachers (one classroom 

p,™ ^ '^'^'^ ^ mdmdual daily lessons in Reading Recovery, ne Reading 
Recovery Regukr Class group of 51 children was the lowest 20% group of children in regul^ 
t^Tl'l "?* ^"8ht by Reading Recovery Teachers (three to four classrooms in each 

school who were randomly selected for Reading Recovery service). The comparison group of 37 
children m the lowest 20% of regular classrooms was not selected for ReadiJ^ R«iv?i? bu? w2 
aught throu^iout the year by an alternative compensatory program. The alternate progrJ^ iSvS 

oSofel^S^iT^S ,f '^f^ "^^^^ ^ ^'"^^ 8^°"?^ individually by a trained 

S . A ' /P^^^^^^ compensatory program was relatively new to the school district 
unplmented within the last four years), and. like Reading Recovery, was restricted to first Se 
children and viewed posibvely by teachers in the system. All chUdren continued to participate in their 
classroom reading activities. ^ »^'i>i^^ m men 

pependent measure At the end of the school year, each child was tested on the 6 assessments 
uKiuoca in uays Diagnostic Survey (Qay. 1979. 1986) and three additional measures. They are 



described below. 
1. 



Letter Identiflcatiort: Children were asked to identify 54 different characters, including 
upper and lower case letters and conventional print for "a" and "g." 

2. Basal Word Test: Children were asked to read down a list of words drawn from the 
most frequent words in the basal reading system pre-primers used by the district. Three 
lists were constructed, the first was used in September, the second for program entry or 
release during the year, and the third in May. 

3. Concepts About Print: Children were asked to perform a variety of tasks during a book 
readmg. The tasks piesented a standard siniation to check on significant concepts 
about printed language; for example, the concepts of word and letter, the use of space, 
or awareness of left to right directionality. Two versions of the test were used 



4. Writing Vocabulary: Children were asked to write down all the words they knew how to 
wnte in 10 minutes, starting with their own names and including basic vocabulary and 
other words. ' 

5. Dictation: Children were read a sentence and asked to write the words. In scoring. 

"^'^^^ represented correctly, thus indicating the 

child s ability to analyze the word for sounds. Different versions of the test were used. 

6. Tea Reading Level. Individually, children were asked to read stories while the tester 

^J^^^^ technique to record reading behavior and also calculated an accuracy 
level. Children continued reading more difficult texts until they reached a level below 
90% accuracy. The reading score was the highest level read with above 90% accuracy, 
.ext reading level was based on the difficulty of certain- tasks and basal reader texts 
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The first five levels used easy books and listening tasks. For Level Two, for cxamDie 

^nf fo'5L''t ?T ^° «^ '"^^ °" ^« asked Md to 

point to the pattern of words that had been read on several previous pages. A child 
unable to respond to print in this very sim,ole way was designated as "Level Oi>-" and a 
Sr « ^as designated as having passed "Level 

SderelS^lweT ^ ^^^^ indicating approximately a sixth 

7. Writing Assessment. At the end of the year, all groups of children were asked to write a 
stoiy m response to a standardized prompt No hcJp was given on the assignment. 
Children were given 20 minutes to complete the task. Stories were collected and scored 
by Wmd scorers a the Ohio State University vho had no knowledge of the children 
or the project A holistic scoring procedure was used; writing samples were scored from 
one [low) to sa (nigh). 

8. Subtest 1. Reading Vocabulary, of-thc Cal^a Test of Basic SkUls (1982). Forms U , 
and y. a standardized test, was administered by the School district as part of their 
ongouig evaluation of compensatory programs. 

9. Subtest 2. Reading Comprehension, of the Ci6S. was also administered by the district 
evaluation department Standardized tests were given only at the end of the school 

^!!^^:J^ ^* ^ measures were individually administered in the fall by Reading Recovery 
teachers m their own schools. For the spring testing, teachers went to schools SflSr S the? o^ 

assessment The children on each tester's list were not identified by group, whether Readine 
Recovery, comparison, or random sampling of first graders. Testers w«e^ed noVto disoS 

UP 0? W rJs^'S' "TT^ ""•■"''^ ^^^"^ chSdrcn w"e"es 

m groups of 10 to 15. On standardized measures, children were assessed along with their rceular 
groups by representatives of the school district evaluation department ^ 

L^vSflSdrSI'In?^^^ ^""^ ^' Srade classrooms in the school. Reading 

. * two kinds of classrooms were considered separately because it was thought 

^SchZ'mZrZ^7^^^^ ^^^^8 Recovery created ?sSon 

whicft was diflferent from the rest of the classrooms in the school. Of course. Reading Recovery 
teachmg procedures were not used in the classroom setting. i^ccovery 

S?"!!^'^ Teachers and researchers on the project evaluated the group of Reading Recovery children 
^Z lfr Z h'???* ^"^"^ ^"^'^ 37 childL in reguli clSmTwSo 

Of tSr«ouo iS^TiS?^^ (^'^"y from the p^l) 

S 67^ SSL ^ «r *Tn^"f '' ""'^ °^ '^^^^ y^"" having received ^ aSrage 

SS^nTof'S^/^S ~ ^^^^^ - -^^^^ '--^ 

ll^l^^f^^'^^u'^ "dkcontinued" a child, they had assessed that child and predicted 

that he or she was achievmg at an average level for the population and had the range of strategies 

IS^Z^T^""' ? '"^^ P"^'" ^''^^"^ '^'P- "^'^^^^ concerniS^Thethefor^ n^^ 
e^ ^hTS.^ discontmued were made by examining a variety of data for each child: (a) Ieve"of 
21^ t "^'"^ °' ^ °" ^' ^^'n^nts: (c) reading behavior and analysis 

fTs ??LVSf ?i ° 'f'' to be <:onsidered discontinued. Children who could read Primer and 

Swntffi.^ ? ""u "^"^^ "^^""^^'^ °" ^he basis of the three factors listed. 

Comments from classroom teachers were also considered in the evaluation. 
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^d^'slSLf ?JS,n? "^^'^ f'^''^''^ '''''''^ ^""^'^"^ ^« ?^«^nt«d in Tabic 1. Means 

(Insert TiWe 1 iboat heie,] 
[Insert Table 2 nboai herej 

^"'^"^ Recovery children in regular classrooms. Rcailts from the analysis wSed 

(Insert Table 3 about here.] 
c^™i?th^^^^^ the Readmg Recovery program is not more effective for children in 

IJnb^TtZS^STJiH^ !S , ""-^J f^*' lx=twccn the two groups. 

S^eLS Sn-Jhi^ ^"1"^ insight with respect to differences between the two groups on 

?rforS £rS h/r ''•^^^ ^'^^^^'^'^ ^^hi'^^" ^=8"'^ classrooms 

dS^nt melres^sefr^rff^^ f"'"" fr"'" "8"'" '^'^^^'"^ ^ven of the nine 

[Inser. Table 4 about hare.] 
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Question 3. Is the Performance of Reading Recovery Children in Pmor«m 
Classrooms Superior to the Performance of CompaScMdren? ^ 

v^u^^'^l^,^''\S^'^'^°''' '""'tivariate single sample test was employed. Sample 

InlZrtT^ companson chHdren on the performance measures listed above were 

nrZf^ P^^^^';,^^"*^ for the population of Reading Recovery children^ttending 

program classrooms. Results from this analysis indicated that the^ performance of compSn 
cMdren was tess than the overall performance of the Reading Recovery children^endiSgXSS 
iZ nZ- ^ ^^^^^'^ «''"P^" <=hildren performed Sr S 

oSation °" ^y^^^ ^"^"^ About iSit. Writing VocabSa^ 

[Insert Table 5 about here.] 

Discussion Results of this research indicate that the Reading Recovery program had positive 
ou comes for children whose classroom teacher had received trailing in Reading R^Z S for 

RtSferv^hHH ^T"" "J^^^'^^ '° "° "^^'^ remediation services. All ReaZg 
Sfrt nf 7f. ""^^ E'"^^"" ^"^^ y^"' those who remained in the program at the 

Keaauig Recovery children scored significantly higher than an equivalent group of alternate 

SJirirrTplf/r O Test. TrS^l wS 

v^uiaiy and Text Readuig. On one measure (Letter Identification) there was no sienificant 

Sr^^r;.',? f ^^^^ ^^'^^^ ^^'^ «x,ring'near perffct^r^S^a^ 

Son oJT^TJ^S'" h'"''' '"T ^ ^^^^^ ''^d. defined asVs standard 

R«oS rhi i "^P'^ °^ traders, on all measures. Discontinued Reading 

Recovery children scored average and above on all measures. Of the 136 children who had 60 les^m 
or were discontinued. 73% were successfully released from the program. 

'^TcST^^^^Z^,^''^'^ ^"^''"^ P™^^' ^hich focuses on helping children develop 
strategies through related readuig ana writing activities, is an effective program for children at risk of 

™h^f o f P"^^' " ^P'^'"^"^^ ' sp^arteaci:r.'Ji^^^^^^^^ 

success whether or not the classroom teacher has had special training in Reading Recovery Whether 
teachers will contmue to work with the same success after the training year ha^ beerSle^ fe to 
be determuied by data collection during Year n. and whether the program ha^ S Ss for 
childrenwillbedeterminedbyafoliow-upstudyofthechildren. ^ '^""8 ^^^uits for 

Sumraaiy and Conclusions 

n?ro^r"^"T ^'^^'^ ^° '^"^^'^ '^^^ °f ^ P^Sram which comiects reading and writing and 
to uncover some basic processes which might be involved in the program. Children who were dSy 
engaged m holistic lessons which included reading real stories and wridng and Swn reaZe meL^^^^^ 

research that makmg readuigAmtmg connections were a necessary factor in that oroeress our 
searching for those connections. inujcai^^u 

fe^ZJf"'^'^ ""^'^ deliberately engaged in activities which would lead to 

readmgAvntmg connections. Sometimes teachers guided children to make links; often children 
^ontaneously made their own links and teachers actively supported them. R^adSig Rec^ " 
mvdves direct mtervention to help children make connections L use information. ^Idren 2^ 

tSiTT^^"""^^''" '° """'^ between reading a^d ^ting 

Such intense mtervention is umiecessaiy for most children because they create their ow5 connecS 
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chiSf',?jl"S'^/r'''^^ ""^^P' ^^'^^^ » I^'^iWe. however, that all 

TlK qualitative study serves as a beginning to unpack the complexities of the processes involved in 
chddren'sleammg to read. It appears that when given opportunity and encouragement^cn veS 
S^^ /Sf ^'lS" °^ connections between reading and writing. TOsT^ conSsThT 

The study implies that teachers should consciously create settings which demand the use of both 
readmg and wntmg and foster children's abUity in making connSions bc^S^the^o^r^^s 
2l.Tn^ w"? greatest importance for those ciJdren who have difficulty m^^^^S 
between wha tiny already kr.cw and the new material or processes to be learned. Hdptag«?en 
comiect readmg and writing is a promising area for research and for applic^dorAs tte 

iSfr??M °^ '^^'^ f'^ "^'^ "^"^^ ^""^"^ of ""nplex social factors involved 

wh^n children encounter text In such settings, the goals of research ^d practice can ioTS^ 
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Footnote 

^This research was undertaken as part of The Ohio Reading Recoveiy project and was 
collaborahvely accomplished with colleagues from TTie Ohio State University: Diane R DeForJ 
Carol A. Lyons, and Phillip Young. i^roiu, 
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Table 1 

cJSpSnSSn Deviations for Spring Scores, Reading Recovery and 



Reading Recoven^ Reading Recovcnr Comparison 

Program Qasses^ Regular Qasses'' Program'' 



Measure 


n 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


n 


Mean 


SD 


Letter 
Ident 


96 


51.79 


3.83 


37 


5227 


1.41 


37 


51.19 


3.17 


Word 
Test 


96 


13.59 


1.85 


37 


13.68 


1.63 


37 


12.51 


2.87 


Concepts 

About 

Print 


96 


16.62 


2.77 


37 


15.81 


2.91 


37 


1430 


' 3 08 


Writing 
Vocabulary 


96 


3538 


12.56 


37 


32.86 


13.49 


37 


26.05 


1432 


Dictation 


96 


31.43 


5.80 


37 


30.62 


6.13 


37 


2438 


6.92 


Text 
Reading 


96 


9.95 


2.92 


37 


9.97 


3.69 


37 


7.19 


251 


Writing 
Sample 


94 


2.96 


1.25 


37 


2.89 


.94 


37 


239 


1.12 


CTBS-NCE 

Reading 

Vocab. 


96 


38.16 


1531 


36 


36.64 


11.93 


35 


26.11 


16.86 


CTBS-NCE 

Reading 

Comprehen. 


96 


38.84 


1531 


36 


36.67 


19.27 


34 


28.88 


1433 



^Considered a population mean. 
Random sample of children 
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Table 2 

Su^« ^^""^"^ Deviations for Full Group of Comparison Children on Nine 



Measure 


1^ 


Mean 


SD 


Letter Identification 


51 


49.61 


833 


Word Test 


51 


11.98 


3.92 


Concepts About Print 


51 


13.98 


331 


Writing Vocabulaiy 


51 


2537 


1433 


Dictation 


51 


23.80 


7.99 


Text Reading 


51 


696 


3.07 


Writing Sample 


46 


233 


1.10 


CTBS-NCE Score 
Reading Vocabulaiy 


45 


28.07 


17.00 


CTBS-NCE Score 
Reading Comprehension 


46 


2733 


13.94 



^Used in analysis for Research Question 2. 
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Table 3 

^5?^^!! J-^^ °^^^?!?« Re«>veiy Children in Program Classrooms Compared 
with Readmg Recovery Children in Regular Classrooms 



Hotelling'sT^ = 1955 



♦ 

Not significant, differences on single variables not reported. 
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Table 4 

Analysis of Scores for Reading Reu^very Children in Regular Classrooms and 
Companson Children in Regular Classrooms v^iassrooms ana 

Hotelling's = 23.63 

F^,^^ = 232, p = .025 
Differences in single variables: 



Measure ,^ « 

df t 



Letter Identiflcation 


72 


1.90 


Word Test 


72 


2.14* 


Concepts About Print 


72 


2.17* 


Writing Vocabulary 


72 


2.11* 


Dictation 


72 


4.11* 


Text Reading 


72 


3.60* 


Writing Sample 


68 


2.03* 


CTBS-NCE Reading Vocabulary 


69 


3.04* 


CTBS--NCE Reading Comprehension 


68 


1.90 



"Positive value of t-statistic implies RR mean exceeds comparison mean 
*P < .05 
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Table 5 

Analysis of Scores of Reading Recovery Children in Program riawmnmc 
Comparison Children in Re^Iar ClaSrooms ^ Classrooms vs. 

Hotelling's = 8237 

^9*38 = '^•58, P = .0000 
Differences on single variables: 





Population 




Sample 








Measure 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


SD 


df 


t' 


i^iier Identification 


51.79 


51 


49.61 


833 


50 


-1.87 


Word Test 


13.59 


51 


11.98 


3.92 


50 


-2.94* 


i^oncepis aoout 
Print 


16.63 


51 


13.98 


331 


50 


-5.70* 


Writing Vocabulary 


35.38 


51 


2537 


14.33 


50 


-4.98* 


Dictation 


31.43 


51 


23.80 


7.99 


50 


-6.81* 


Text Reading 


9.95 


51 


6.96 


3.07 


50 


-6.96* 


Writing Sample 


196 


46(b) 


233 


1.10 


45 


-3.90* 


CTBS--NCE 
Reading Vocabulary 


38.16 


45(b) 


28.07 


17.00 


44 


-3.98* 


CTBS--NCE 

Reading Comprehension 


38.84 


46(b) 


2733 


13.94 


45 


-5.60* 



}uT!^'' T ^^^^"^ population mean (Reading Recovery Children in program 
classrooms) is greater than sample mean (Comparison children) 

Number changed because group measures were administered on a day when some children were 



absent 
*P<-05 
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Figure Captions 

Figure 1. Debbie: Boo-hoo 
FlguieZ. Kerry: Ann c?n get fhe cat 
Figure 3. Kerry: Ann can go get the pumpkin 
Figure 4. Kerry: Sara car» gu get ihc dragon 
F?gure5. Kerry: Optimus Prima 
Figured Keny: A little pig 
Figure?. Janelle: I am frightened 
Figures. Henry: Beginning writing 
Figure 9. Henry: Progre.«ion of writing 
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Figures 
Figured 




Figure? 



I 0th frightened 



Figures 



Mix 



Toko O ^ y^,^, 
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I Lo\/e / 

Snow e|^(f/ 7 '^^ 

I /-ov. -fo jump in rne 




Snow 15 Q \q\ an(J tk Sn... 

^he Snow /5 a \at O^O tj^e 
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